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a while the intelligence that for a century and
a half had been devoted to controversy turned
to natural science, which ignored the limita-
tions of Churches, or to a neutral philosophy
of mind. John Locke in England had rivals
of like spirit to his own in France and Ger-
many, and Sir Isaac Newton represented
among us a movement that was general in
civilized Europe. Neither of them sympa-
thized with the dogmatic spirit of the genera-
tion before him. Comprehension was the
object that the rising school set before itself.
For in defiance of the dominant Laudianism
in the Church and of the rigid Calvinism
among Dissenters, as they must now be called,
the new spirit was now at work among
religious thinkers. Differences were coming
to seem less serious in the eyes of leading
men, and the seed of this change, which
ripened in the eighteenth century, were
sown in the reign of Charles II. The desire
for a compromise was naturally keenest
among the Presbyterians, for whom a national
Church was part of the Divine order. Such
a national Church stood before their eyes,
and they longed for a place in it. If it would
meet them half way, they would modify
their conditions of adherence. They soon
recognized that they had made a grotesque
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